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Recovery Sets in for Nation 
_ But Jobless Picture Is Grim 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Recovery may have set in 
as President Kennedy recently told Congress, but high 
levels of unemployment still continue to haunt the na- 
tion, as he himself acknowledged. 

Unemployment in mid-May was running at 4,800,- 
000, down 200,000 from a month earlier. But the séa- 
sonably adjusted jobless rate was actually a shade 
higher than it had been in April—6.9 percent, or about 
the same level that it has maintained for the past six 
months. 

A year ago, the jobless rate was 5.1 percent when there 
were 3,500,000 unemployed. 

The long-term unemployed for May 1961—that is, those 
out of work for 15 weeks or longer—also declined seasonally 
to 1,900,000. This was still a postwar high for the month, 
About 900,000 of these were without jobs for more than six 
months. ° 

Major industrial areas, where unemployment has been 
heavy, reflected the spring job pickup enough to result in the 
removal of five areas from the “substantial unemployment” 
classification and the reclassification of five other areas to 
reflect improved conditions. 

The five areas removed from the “substantial” classifi- 
cation to “moderate” unemployment were: San Francisco- 
Oakland; New Haven; Fort Wayne; Minneapolis and Steu- 
benville-Weirton. 

The five areas that improved enough to be removed from 
the 12 or more percent classification to the 9 to 12 percent 
group were: Lorain-Elyria, Ohio; Youngstown-Warren, Ohio; 
Flint, Mich.; Erie, Pa., and Utica-Rome, N.Y. 

Despite the improvement, there were 96 major areas in 
the substantial unemployment class compared with the all- 
time high of 101 reached in March and April. 

Unemployment is expected to rise in many areas in early 
summer as school graduates and students enter the labor mar- 
ket. 

The shaky job picture gave emphasis to President Ken- 
nedy’s special message to Congress of May 25. In his mes- 
sage he said that “recovery is under way.” 

This reflected reports from the Department of Com- 
merce which had issued a press release only the day before 
saying “clear signs of recovery have featured recent business 
activity.” This was based on the rise in automobile demand 
and improved inventories reflecting more buying. 

Nevertheless, President Kennedy told Congress that un- 
employment “remains a serious challenge.” 

“Large scale unemployment during a recession is bad 
enough,” he said, “but large scale unemployment during re- 
covery is intolerable to a free economy. It is a major social 
evil; it is a source of national weakness. It will persist even 
as the nation’s output surpasses previous achievements, as 
I believe will be seen in the coming months.” 


Health Care for Age 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Far from being killed by 
American Medical Association propaganda, a medical 
aid-for-the-aged bill under Social Security is sure to 
be passed by this Congress in the opinion of AFL- 
CIO Social Security Director Nelson Cruikshank. 

Appearing on “Labor News Conference,” a Mutual Broad- 
casting System show, Cruikshank said he was “certain” that 
a bill very similar to the Anderson-King bill along the lines 
proposed by President Kennedy would be adopted. 

“Now whether that will take place in this session of the 
Congress or not_I can’t tell,” he said. “It depends partly on 
how long Congress stays in session this summer. This is the 
first session of Congress, however, and there is next year to 
go on it and if it doesn’t pass this year, I think it will be next.” 

Cruikshank expressed complete confidence that the Amer- 
ican people want legislation to help the aged and that as 
long as they do they should get it. 

The AFL-CIO spokesman declared that a medical pro- 
gram for the aged would be of great service in helping various 
union and other medical insurance plans such as Blue Cross 
to do a better job for their members. 

“If the Anderson-King bill were passed and this- risk 
spread over the entire working population,” he said, “they 
would be relieved of a lot of the cost and burden of caring 
for older retired people and would be able to do a better job 
for the younger working members of their group.” 


Nat] Church Council Defends 
Position on Health Care Bill 


NEW YORK CITY—The National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. has defended its en- 
dorsement of the principle of financing health care 
for the aged through Social Security, declaring that 
religious bodies have a “responsibility for the state of 
community life.” 

The council, representing 34 Protestant orthodox denom- 
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Despite Recession, Profits Up 


NEW YORK (PAI)—Millions of America’s workers may 
have suffered from the economic recession but, the big, blue- 
ribbon U.S. corporations hardly felt the sting, Business Week 
magazine reports. 

In a study of companies worth $50 million or more, a to- 
tal of 37 increased their net profits in 1960 over 1959 while 
16 firms saw a profit decline. 

The three top companies—profitwise—did handsomely. 
American Telephone and Telegraph increased its net profits 
from $1,148,000,000 to $1,251,000,000—a percentage gain of 
8.9. General Motors upped its profits 9.8 percent and Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey jumped 9.3 percent. 

Over-all, the oil industry made the best showing with 
gains ranging from 13.7 percent for Gulf and 16.7 percent 
for Sinclair. In the consumer fields, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. chalked up a gain of 16.5 percent, Procter & Gamble, 20.1 
percent and A&P 13.5 percent. 

The profits picture was mixed among the autos, steels 
and chemicals. Rails barely stayed even. 


Bill Seen a Winner 


inations with 40 million adherents, has come under fire from 
the American Medical Association for its resolution, adopted 
unanimously by the council’s highest governing body. 


Speaking for the AMA, Dr. W. W. Bauer labeled the pro- 
nouncement “high-handed,” and accused the church federa- 
tion of engaging in “political jockeying.” Another medical as- 
sociation member: accused the church board of being “pink- 
tinged.” 

Rey. William J. Villaume, executive director of the coun- 
cil’s Dept. of Social Welfare, said the action on the economics 
of medical care was taken because churches “not only have 
the right but also the duty” to express judgments in “any area 
of life where moral, ethical or spiritual values are involved.” 

At the same time Rev. Villaume described as “obviously 
exaggerated” charges by the medical lobby that adoption of 
the Administration-supported Anderson-King bill would lead 
to “socialized medicine,” and violate “the privacy of the ex- 
amination room.” 

“Prepayment of health care via Social Security for the 
years of one’s retirement is not ‘socialized medicine,’” he 
declared in an open letter to his AMA critics, and the pro- 
posed health care legislation, contrary to charges by the medi- 
cal lobby, “expressly guarantees freedom of choice of both 
physician and hospital.” 

The council's resolution pointed out that most persons 
over 65 cannot afford the high cost of adequate health care. 

‘It declared that while it “is to be preferred” that health 
needs be met “without resort to governmental action,” the 
problem “can be met only by united, socially planned action.” 

Rev. Villaume said the medical lobby’s “obviously exag- 
gerated statements” attacking the medical care legislation 
“undermine the faith of the public in doctors.” 

At the same time, he ran the record of AMA opposition 
to social legislation over the past 30 years—including a 1930 
attack on federal grants to aid states in reducing infant and 
maternal mortality; opposition in 1939 to old age and unem- 
ployment insurance; 1949 opposition to inclusion of disabil- 
ity benefits under Social Security; and initial opposition to 
voluntary health insurance—all of which the AMA tagged 
with the same “socialistic” label it has now applied to health 
care for the aged. 
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WORTH QUOTING... 


Buried under mountains of red 
tape, directed by the State as to 
what they could produce, how 
much and-at what price... the 
businessmen, who had welcomed 
Hitler’s regime so enthusiastically 
because they expected it to destroy 
organized labor and allow an 
enterpreneur to practice untram- 
meled free enterprise, became 
greatly disitlusioned. 


—William L. Shirer 
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General Council Meeting Opens in Montreal 


MONTREAL, Quebec—Preparations were under way here for the first RWDSU General Council meeting ever to be held in Canada as 
this issue of The Record went to press. All indications point to an eventful and interesting mee ting of the International Union’s highest policy- 
making body. The three-day session will open at the Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel here on Tues day, June 20. 


The General Council meeting will 





Membership 
Of RWDSU 
At New High | 





In Canada 





Organizational plans for Canadian section of RWDSU are talked 
over by Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps (I.), Vice-Pres. Chris Schubert and 


Canadian Dir. George Barlow. 


be preceded by a one-day meeting 
of the RWDSU Executive Board on 
Monday, June 19. The Board will act 
on the agenda of the Council meet- 
ing as well as various administrative 
matters. 


Pres. Max Greenberg will chair the 
sessions of both bodies. 

Among the matters slated to come 
before the Council are reports by Inter- 
national union officers; specific recom- 
mendations and discussion on organiz- 
ing the unorganized, political action, 
civil rights, the RWDSU’s multi-group 
insurance program, the International's 
education program, affiliation with vari- 
ous labor bodies, and other subjects. 


Council Members to Report 


The Council members themselves will 
be called upon to report on collective 
bargaining, organizing and other activ- 
ities in their respective areas. 


Three guest speakers will address the 
Council: Pres. Claude Jodoin and Sec.- 
Treas. Donald MacDonald of the Can- 
adian Labour Congress, and David Le- 
wis, Q. C., leader of the, labor-supported 
New Party of Canada. 


The New Party, which will hold its 
first convention next month, is dis- 
tributing literature to the RWDS8Uers to 
indicate its position on major Canadian 
issues. A number of officers and mem- 





By CHARLES MICHAELSON 


TORONTO, Ont.—With the RWDSU’s first Gen- 
eral Council meeting in Canada opening in Montreal 
June 20, the spotlight was on the Canadian member- 
= and the rapid growth of the union in the Domi- 
nion. 


“Even though unemployment is bad in Canada,” Can- 
adian Dir. George Barlow said, “we're still making some 
progress.” 

That's a bit of an understatement. In early 1956 the 
RWDSU had 9,000 members in Canada. Two years later 
the membership had grown to 14,000 and today it stands 
at better than 18,000, having doubled in five years. 


But the union is not complacent—there are many un- 
organized workers among the 18,000,000 citizens of Canada. 
Here are the RWDSU’s current organifing plans: 


In the Maritime Provinces, on the Atlantic coast, the 
union is organizing Dominion Store employees and other 
groups. Organizing drives in‘the province of Saskatchewan, 
undertaken with the help of the International Union, are 
in progress at supermarkets and retail food stores. In Mani- 
toba, the union is directing its organizing appeals to work- 
ers at wholesale bakeries and candy plants. 


“Our court case against the Paulin Chambers Co. is 
still pending,” Barlow said. “If we win that plant, which 
employs 250. workers, our union will have organized one 
of the largest biscuit and candy plants in Manitoba. It 
will be a spearhead for further organizing in the province.” 


Alberta, the only province without staff assigned to it, 
is now under surveillance. “We're considering establish- 
ing the union in Alberta in the near future,” Barlow said. 


British Columbia, the westernmost province, is the only 
one where the union’s growth has been stymied by legis- 
lation. 


“British Columbia's anti-union legislation, Bill 43, is 
really vicious,” Barlow said. “‘You practically have to 
have 100 percent membership and a fighting group or you 
don't even get certified, but we hope to add to the 2,000 
members we have there.” 


With 10,000 RWDSU members, Ontario is the back- 
bone of the Canadian membership. “Organization is still 
going on here, continuing day to day,” Barlow said. “Right 
now we're trying to break through at candy plants in the 
Toronto area.” 


The province of Quebec has few RWDSU members, 
most of whom belong to locals across the Ontario border. 
The union expects to kick off a drive in Quebec at the 
General Council meeting. 


Barlow announced a goal for the Canadian section of 
the RWDSU for the next year: to organize 2,000 members 
and come into the RWDSU’s convention next May with 
a membership of 20,000. 


And for long-range growth in Canada, Barlow said, 
“The sky's the limit. We’ve got the biggest potential for 
growth of any union in Canada, and I think we will measure 
up to our opportunities and responsibilities.” 


bers of RWDSU Canadian locals are ac- 
tive in the New Party and are recruiting 
other union members to participate in the 
organization, which is widely regarded by 
Canadian unionists as the most hopeful 
political development in many years. 


The locale of the Council meeting is 
itself a recognition of the growing im- 
portance of the Canadian section of the 
RWDSU: (See article at left on this 
page.) During the past five years, the 
RWDSU has more than doubled its size 
in Canada, growing from 9,000 to more 
than 18,000 members. 


Makeup of General Council 


The General Council is composed of 
100 delegates, including the five top 
RWDSU officers, the members of the 
Executive Board and Council members 
representing every section of the union. 


This will be the last meeting of the 
present Council, since new Council mem- 
bers will be elected next year at the 
RWDSU convention, to be held in May 








in Miami, Florida. 
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Housing, Education Bills at Crossroads in Congress 


By ELIZABETH HAWES DANIEL 
Washington Legislative Representative, RWDSU 


LAST WEEK: The Senate passed a housing bill, 
just about what the administration wanted, including 
the 40-year mortgage provision for houses in the mid- 

: dle-income group. This 
provision had been knock- 
ed out earlier, then re- 
instated with the addi- 
tional requirement of a 
low down payment. The 
bill provides for 100,000 
new units for low rental 
housing. When you equ- 
ate this figure with the 
9 million people still liv- 
ing in slums and 4 mil- 
lion more in deteriorat- 
ing dwellings, you cannot 
help agreeing with the 
veteran warrior in the 
cause of housing, the 
Textile Workers Union’s 
John Edelman, that it is 
“grossly inadequate” and only touches the fringes of 
our country’s needs. 
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‘Elizabeth H. Daniel 


THIS WEEK: The House will consider its housing 
bill, HR 6208, substantially the same as the Senate 
version. Here we will have an even tougher fight on 
the middle income housing provision referred to above, 
on the “open spaces” provision for acquiring land for 
housing on a planned basis, but especially on the meth- 
od of financing. The House’s notoriously reactionary 
and self-important Appropriations Committee and its 
allies will try to make it appear morally wrong to have 
the money for financing new housing come out of the 
Treasury. They would like to have proponents of new 
housing come begging to them each year after the 
housing bill becomes law, arguing and pleading for 
an allocation from the money bag to which they hold 
the strings. In fact, this committee has the strings in 


, knots and makes it nearly impossible to get them un- 


tied. 


NEXT WEEK: The education bill, HR 7300, the 
general aid-to-secondary-schools bill authored by Frank 
Thompson of New Jersey, will be reported on the floor 
of the House for debate and action. This bill, like the 
Senate version passed in May, bars Federal interven- 
tion or control over local schools. Opponents never- 
theless will raise this bugaboo noisily and at length. 
It had a different formula for financial aid, but like 
the Senate version would allocate substantially larger 
amounts for “poor” states. States have to keep up their 


schoo] effort in order to continue to receive assistance. 
HR 7300 permits funds to be used for teachers’ salaries 
and for school construction. 


As to teachers salaries, we know they sorely need 
to be raised; we believe this will improve the quality 
of education, as well as making more teachers available 
if the bill is passed. The sad, sorry thing is that teach- 
ers themselves are not being heard from in favor of 
this legislation. If they had a union of considerable 
size and scope we might have had federal aid for ed- 
ucation sooner. The individual teachers—like the great 
majority of the people of the United States—lie back 
and do nothing, or certainly not enough in terms of 
pressing their Congressmen to pass a bill like this. But 
this affects our children, so we must act. 


ACTION: Get teachers in your community, those 
who teach your children, to write their Congressmen 
AT ONCE demanding they vote for HR 7300, and ask- 
ing that he write back and let them know how he 
stands. THIS MUST BE DONE if the bill is to be 
passed by the House of Representatives. We have a 
President who is waiting to sign a federal aid bill, un- 
like the vetoing President of years passed. And if HR 
7300 fails of passage, there is little or no hope for the 
National Defense Education Act which will follow ‘t 
on the House floors. 
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New York Teachers Vote 
On Collective Bargaining 


NEW YORK CITY—Pres. George Meany has 
urged the 40,000 teachers of the New York 
public school system to vote “yes” in over- 
whelming numbers in a referendum set by the 
city’s Board of Education on the question of 
whether the teachers desire collective bar- 
gaining. ; 

The referendum will be held by mail ballot, sent 
to school buildings on June 16, and ballots are re- 
turnable by June 23. They will be tallied by the Hon- 
est Ballot Association. 

Meany was sharply critical of the Board of Ed- 
ucation for rejecting the r dation of its 

own study committee that an election be set up 
under which teachers would have the direct chance 
to choose representation by the United Federation 
of Teachers, an affiliate of the AFL-CIO American 
Federation of Teachers. 

He pointed out that the board’s committee—con- 
sisting of George W- Taylor, David L. Cole, Walter 
Gellhorn, Mrs. Clara Tead and George Kraut—had 
recommended a straight-out vote to select a bar- 
gaining representative and said the committee, rep- 
resenting “the highest degree of competence and 
dedication to the public interest,” deserved com- 
mendation for seeking to provide “a sensible method 
by which teachers can freely choose their own rep- 
resentative.” 

The school board’s rejection of this proposal, the 
Federation president declared, was “an act of irre- 
sponsibility which would be expected from an anti- 
union employer in private industry, not a public body 
in the nation’s largest city.” 

The decision, he said, was an attempt by the board 
to “place a roadblock in the achievement of collec- 
tive bargaining for teachers.” 

He pointed out, however, that the roadblock can 
be overcome if the teachers “in overwhelming 
numbers” vote in the affirmative on the referen- 
dum the school board set up, and can demonstrate 
that “they want their own representatives to bar- 
gain for them in achieving higher salaries and 
better conditions.” 

Meany in a telegram to the UFT said, “I salute 
the .. . Federation in its efforts to achieve this goal. 
With your spirit and the support of millions of or- 
ganized workers throughout our country, I am con- 
fident you will lead the teachers to ultimate victory. 
The nation is watching you... and I pledge my sup- 
port.” 








Zoo, Aquarium Strike Won 


NEW YORK CITY—Employees of the Coney Is- 
land Aquarium and the Bronx Zoo are back at work 
after a 47-day strike with their first contract with 
the New York Zoological Society. 

Members of Local 1501, State, County & Muni- 
cipal Employees, they struck after two years of vain 
efforts to get recognition. Their strike-ending agree- 
ment, announced by Mayor Robert F. Wagner, pro- 
vides these benefits for some 600 workers at the two 
institutions: 

Union recognition, maintenance of membership 
and dues checkoff; a 10 percent increase in wage 
minimums for part-time employees, and an agree- 
ment that the union, city and society would prompt- 
ly negotiate wages of regular employees; time and 
a half pay after eight hours in one day or 40 hours 
a week, and fully prepaid Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
fospital benefits. 

The zoo and aquarium were closed to the public 
during the strike that started Easter Sunday, but 
live exhibits were cared for by agreement with the 
union. 
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WIVES BACK UP HUSBANDS: Family soli- 
darity is demonstrated by wives of Chemical 
Workers Local 63 whose husbands are on strike 
against Washington Light Co. Left, Mrs? C. B. 
Gibson with son Cary Devin, 3, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Burke. 


Rubber Union Settles 
With Third Big Firm 


NEW YORK CITY—A three-year contract 
with wage increases and other benefits for 
25,000 workers in 18 plants has been agreed to 
by negotiators for the Rubber Workers and 
the United States Rubber Co. 





Subject to membership ratification, the new con- 
tract follows the outline of agreements recently 
reached with two other members of the industry's 
“Big Four” companies—Goodyear and Firestone. 
Negotiations for 14,000 workers at B. F. Goodrich 
plants are continuing. 


The US. Rubber pact provides wage increases of 
7.5 cents an hour effective June 5, 1961, and an- 
other 7 cents on June 1, 1962, for workers in tire 
plants at Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., and Eau Claire, Wis. 


Employees of 13 diversified products plants get 
3.5 cents more this.year and an additional 4 cents 
next year. Non-tire plants are in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Mishawka and Washington, Ind., North Ber- 
gen, N.J., Santa Ana, Calif., Providence, R.I., Pas- 
saic, N.J., Naugatuck, Conn. (3 plants), Woonsocket, 
R.I., and Painesville, O. 


Besides more money, the new contract allows 
workers to draw improved supplemental unemploy- 
ment: benefits, calls for an eighth paid holiday per 
year, and has special provisions for job protection 
and grievance procedure. 
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Railroads Ask Whole Hog 
On Jobs, Pay, Hours 


WASHINGTON (‘PAI)—Slowly but surely 
the drastic impact of what railroad manage- 
ment’s plans for its workers would have on 
wages, hours and jobs is being revealed be- 
fore the Presidential Railroad Commission now 
sitting in Washington. 


Job losses that might go as high as 45,000 alone 
among the operating Railroad Brotherhoods, boosts 
in hours, heavy wage cuts and unilateral manage- 
ment decisions extending runs, ignoring seniority 
rights and adding to time away from home have all 
become apparent in the testimony of witnesses for 
the railroads. 

What it all adds up to goes far beyond the 5 and 
10 percent wage cuts that the railroads put into ef- 
fect in the Twenties after World War I. This time 
it amounts to a “whole hog” demand to destroy the 
power of the Railroad Brotherhoods to veto the car- 
rier’s power to do as it please in areas that have 
long been within the realm of collective bargaining. 


Railroad lawyer Howard Neitzert expressed horror 
at the thought that some veteran engineers earned 
as much as $10,000 a year. He declared that such 
earnings “are wrong and it would be wrong not to 
reduce them. And there is no use being squeamish 
about it.” 

Yet not very much later another railroad manage- 
ment witness failed to document his claim that man- 
agement payrolls “had been reduced to the bone.” 
What he was not asked about was the salary range 
of top management figures, some of whom are paid 
well over $100,000 a year, with the average manage- 
ment salary running at $35,000 a year on Class 1 
railroads. 

On the basis of testimony presented to the Pres- 
idential Commission over the past months, here is 
what railroad management wants: 

@ A saving of $300,000,000 a year to be taken out 
of their employees’ hides. 

@ Complete elimination of 35,000 railroad fire- 
men on diesels and job consolidations that would 
take at least another 10,000 jobs. This would mean 
a total of 45,000 out of the 275,000 men now em- 
ployed in the operating end of the industry. 

@ Wage cuts that on the Louisville and Nash- 
ville, for example, would average $42.09 a week for 
engineers. 

@ An increase in hours that would average 5 a 
week for*engineers on the L&N, with an increase 
of 8.4 hours at away-from-home terminals. 

@ Complete independence of the carriers “to ex- 
tend and rearrange the service” without the Brother- 
hoods having the slightest voice in what is done. 





Employer Tax-Gyps Hit 

WASHINGTON (PAI) — The Kennedy Adminis- 
tration is planning a major crackdown on thou- 
sands of employers who withhold ineome taxes from 
their workers and then fail to turn the money over 
to the Government. 

At the end of 1960, more than 265,000 employers 
owed the Government $236,800,000 in withheld taxes 
representing nearly one-fourth of the year’s tax 
delinquency. 

In view of the growing seriousness of this tax loss, 
Internal Revenue Commissioner Mortimer M. Caplin 
has notified employers that his Department will 
strictly enforce Federal law against failure to turn 
over to the Government on time, all withheld tax 
money. 





Auto Workers Start Crucial ‘Big Three’ Talks June 28 


DETROIT (PAI)—The year’s major and most 
crucial labor management negotiations—between 
the United Automobile Workers and the Big 
Three automobile manufacturers—will start here 
June 28 with giant General Motors. 


On June 29, negotiations will open with Ford and on 
the day following, with Chrysler. Contract expiration 
dates are July 31 for GM, Aug. 21 for Chrysler and 
Aug. 31 for Ford. 


More than 522,000 workers are involved in the nego- 
tiations—310,000 at GM, 122,000 at Ford and 90,000 
at Chrysler. More than 200 bargaining units will he 
represented, covering 228 plants in no less than 28 
states running all the way from New York to Califor- 
nia and from Massachusetts to Florida. 


Negotiators for the union will be UAW Vice-Pres. 
Leonard Woodcock at GM; Vice-Pres. Norman Mat- 
thews at Chrysler, and Ford Depsrtment Dir. Ken 
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Bannon at Ford. UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther plans 
to attend the opening session of each of the three 
negotiation meetings. 


Three years ago, when the last contract were nego- 
tiated, agreements were reached only after long and 
sometimes bitter negotiations. This year neither side 
has as yet shown its hand. 


However, the broad lines of the’ UAW position al- 
ready have been revealed as a result of policy meet- 
ings by representatives of the Big Three locals and 
special negotiations convention held in May. No specific 
proposals were laid down, but there was clear em- 
phasis on job security in the face of heavy unemploy- 
ment in the automotive industry and the displacement 
of workers through steadily advancing automation. 


Broad lines of the negotiating program agreed upon 
included: 


@® Reduction of work time through a shorter work 
week, earlier retirement and longer vacations. 





@® Placing of production workers on salary instead 
of hourly pay. 

@ Increases in the amount and duration of supple- 
mentary jobless benefits. 

@ Greater protection for workers in the closing down 
of plants, with the union having a voice in* contem- 
plated changes. 

@ Increased pensions. 

@ Better medical-hospital insurance programs. 


® Continuation and improvement of cost-of-living 
escalator clauses as well as continuation of annual im- 
provement factor boosts. 

@ A two-year contract instead of the present three- 
year one. 

In general, the convention gave Pres. Reuther and 
UAW negotiators a free hand in a “flexible” bargain- 
ing program that did not commit the union to what 
Reuther called a “narrow” approach to the problem 
of automobile unemployment and what to do about it. 
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New York 


Grand Old Man of RWDSU, | 909 in Vim TV Stores 
Tom Bagley Dies at 86 | Win 5-Week Strike: 


NEW YORK CITY—The grand old man of the RWDSU has 
passed on. Thomas J. Bagley, business manager of Building Service 
and Stationary Engineers Local 670, died on Sunday, June 11 at 
the age of 86. On the job until just a few days before his death, 
Tom Bagley was serving his 52nd consecutive term of office as the 


head of his local union. 


A strapping 6 foot, 3 inches tall, Tom Bagley’s near-300 Ib. figure was 


a familiar sight in labor circles 
since well before the turn of the 
century. As a mule driver in a 
Pennsylvania coal mine 170 years 
ago, Bagley joined the Knights of 
Labor and remained active in the 
labor movement for the rest of his 
life. 


After he was nearly killed in a 
mine cave-in, Bagley decided never 
to go underground again and got 
a job as a stationary fireman in 
the mine’s machine room. When 
the miners struck for an 8-hour 
day in 1900, Bagley was one of 
those fired. 


Coming to New York, he got a 
Job as a fireman at the Univer- 
sity Club and joined the AFL 
Stationary Engineers. He was 
elected an organizer for the local 
and later business manager in 
1910, the post he held until his 
death. 


Bagley’s ;cheery disposition, 
ready smile and never-ending 
fund of stories and anecdotes en- 








THOMAS J. BAGLEY 


deared him to the thousands of members of his union and others in the 
labor movement. He laughingly dismissed any suggestion that he might 
retire, and often stated his determination to remain in harness as long as 


he could. 


Shortly before his death, he was involved in plans to participate in 
the forthcoming Montreal meetings of the RWDSU Executive Board and 
General Council. He was a member of both these bodies. 


A solemn requiem mass for Bagley was sung at Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help Roman-Catholic Church in Brooklyn on Wednesday, June 14. A large 
number of officers and members of Local 670 and other RWDSU affiliates 
attended the service. Pres. Max Greenberg, Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, 
Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, and Vice-Presidents Samuel Lowenthal, Martin 
Koppel, Joseph McCarthy, Martin C. Kyne and John Horan, together with 
leadérs of ‘670’ and other locals, served as honorary pallbearers. 


Bagley is survived by his wife, Winifred, two sons and a daughter, six 
grandchildren and seven great-grandchildren. 
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AFRICA BOUND: Giving send-off to Ed Welch (2d from r.), assistant AFL- 





CIO regional director recently named ICFTU representative in east Africa, 
and Mrs. Welch, are AFL-CIO Vice-Pres. A. Philip Randolph (1.), Reg. Dir. 
Michael Mann, Local 1-S Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, and RWDSU Exec. Vice- 
Pres. Alex Bail. Luncheon honoring Welch was held June 5 in New York City, 


June 18, 1961 


Pay, Commissions Up 


NEW YORK CITY—Two hundred members of District 65 have won 
their five-week-long strike at the Vim chain with the signing of a three- 
year contract, Exec. Vice-Pres. Bill Michelson announced. 

The terms of the settlement include an $8-a-week wage increase for 
non-selling personnel, $4 this year and the rest over the next two years. 


Salesmen won their key demands of one 
percent commission on premium mer- 
chandise, the bulk of the salesmen's 
volume, and a $4 weekly base pay raise 
over the three years of the contract. 
The contract is retroactive to May 1. 


Vim’s 63 television and appliance stor- 
es, closed tight during the entire strike, 
reopened immediately after the settle- 
ment was reached. 


“The workers conducted the strike un- 
der the most difficult conditions and in 
the finest traditions of District 65,” Mi- 
chelson told the union’s General Council, 
which had given its full backing to the 
strikers. 

The 200 strikers received support from 
thousands of members of the union who 
participated in demonstrations in front 
of the chain’s offices and store on West 
42nd Street and at the Vim store on 
Cortlandt Street in downtown New York. 


Before the strike started on May 1, 
Vim had offered the union members a 
two-year agreement with no contract 
improvements. After the strike began, 
Vim came up with a $2 a week proposal 
for a two-year contract. The union mem- 
bers rejected the offer as unsatisfactory 
although the company threatened to go 
out of business if its offer was not ac- 
cepted. 


UWJA to Honor 
Koppel June 27 
At Luncheon 


NEW YORK CITY—Martin Koppel, 
business manager of Local 721, Retail 
Men’s Wear, Sporting Goods and Ac- 
cessories Employees, will be the guest of 
honor at a testimonial luncheon org- 
anized by the Men’s Retail Furnishings 
division of the United Jewish Appeal. 
The luncheon will be held Tuesday, June 
27, at the Biltmore Hotel. 


Koppel, who has Just returned from a 
trip to Israel, is being honored for his - 
continuous service to philanthropy. A 
large group of trade unionists and mer- 
chants is expected to attend the lunch- 
eon and pay tribute to Koppel. 


Other Local 721 officers participating 
in the UJA’s 1961 campaign are Irving 
Bass, Lester Stromberg, Morris B. Strul- 
ly and Louis Tenner. 


The UJA drive raises money for the 
relief of Jews in Israel and in other 
parts of the world. 


Back on Job, With $1500 Back Pay 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—The State Board 
of Labor Relations has upheld Local 
282’s unfair labor practice charge filed 
against the Kay Jewelry Co. in Water- 
bury and ordered the store to reinstate 
Joan Fletcher to her job there, Int'l 
Rep. John Coney reported. 

On May 12 the Board found that Mrs. 
Fletcher had been fired Nov. 5 for sup- 
porting Local 282 in its campaign to 
organize the store, a retail jewelry shop. 
The Board ordered her reinstated with 
back pay, estimated to total $1,500. Mrs. 





Fletcher returned to work a week after 
the Board handed down its decision. 


The Board also ordered the company 
to cease interfering with the local’s or- 
ganizing campaign at the store and to 
post notice of the employees’ right to 
join a union. 


The union is now trying to organize 
the company’s other Connecticut stores, 
Cooney said. These are located in Hart- 
ford and Bridgeport. Kay also operates 
several stores in New York City. 





‘APPEAL’ LAUNCHED: Greeting Rev. Martin Luther King (2d from I.) at 


New York meeting to open Appeal for Human Dignity is Local 338 Pres. 

Julius Sum. Looking on are Cleveland Robinson of District 65, Joseph Pom- 

merlin of Liberal Party, and Gerald Coleman of Hatters Union. ‘Appeal’ will 
raise funds for Freedom Riders. 
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The Midwest 


300 at Borden's in Columbus, 0. 
Win Wage Boost, Fringe Gains 


COLUMBUS, O.—Three hundred members of Local 379’s Unit B have won an improved two-year agreement 
with Borden’s Moore’s and Ross Dairy here, Reg. Dir. Gerald A. Hughes reported. 
The 150 hourly-paid workers won a package estimated at 14 cents over the two years, a 6-cent an hour in- 


Grease as of May 1, another 6 cents 
next July 1 and improvements in the 
sick leave and holiday pay clauses. 

Fifteen unit members won additional 
6-cent an hour classification increases. 

One hundred retail sales employees 
Won wage increases, averaging $28 
monthly, as of May 1 and an additional 
$7 Jan. 1, 1962 and improvements in sick 
pay benefits and uniform pay. 

Vending sales routemen won a one- 
half percent increase in commissions, 
bringing their rate to 9% percent, and 
a 25-cent a day wage increase. 

Third Week Vacation Won 

All employees won a third week of 
vacation after 12 years of service. 

The final settlement was reached May 
18, the eighteenth meeting between the 
dairy and the union. Federal mediator 
John Wagner assisted the bargainers in 
reaching the agreement. 

The union members voted to ratify the 
contract at a meeting June 4. 

The unit’s negotiating committee in- 
cluded chairman William Bell, Paul Wi- 

_ley, Robert Clark, George Thompson, 
George McGuirk, John Stephens, Oris 
DeBolt, William Wilson, Woodrow Guy- 
er, James Berry and William Paul. Int'l 
Rep. Gene Ingles and Hughes led the 
negotiators. 


John Fleiman Heads 
‘705 in Holland, Mich. 


HOLLAND, Mich.—Local 705 reelected 
John Fleiman president at its annual 
election of officers, Bus. Agent Joseph 
R. Smith reported. 

Also named to union office were C. 
Kronemeyer, vice-president; Garnet 
Knoll, secretary-treasurer; and H. Min- 
nema, sergeant-at-arms. 

A. Arinda, B. Dekker and M. Kraai 
were named trustees, while R. Fortney, 
R. Smith, T. Simpson, C. Bolton, S 
Brandt, A. Sawyer, L. Harbison, A. Al- 
manza and J. Diaz were elected stewards. 

Smith also reported that he repres- 
ented the local at the recent AFL-CIO 
unemployment conference in Washing- 
ton, D.C., attended by 2,500 persons from 
all over the nation. 

“The slogan at the convention was 
‘Get America Back to Work,’ which, to 
say the least, isn’t a bad idea,” Smith 
said. 

The members of Local 705 are em- 
ployed at the Heinz Foods plant here. 


Runaway Plant Plans 
To Dump Workers 


DETROIT (PAI)—A Detroit parts 
maker, running away to Tennessee, is 
dumping all its production employees— 
with an average seniority of 20 years, 
the United Automobile Workers charged. 
, The company, Gemmer Manufactur- 
ing, employs 750 production workers. The 
UAW said they will be permanently laid 
off in September and not be given any 
chance to transfer to the firm’s new plant 
in Lebanon, Tenn. 

Ken Morris, UAW regional director, 
said the company made a “commitment 
to hire only in the five-county area” 
around Lebanon. He said UAW attorneys 
are checking to see whether the company 
is legally in the wrong. 

“It is certainly morally wrong,” he 
declared. 

John E, Jarrell, president of the parent 
firm of Ross Gear, did not deny the 
UAW charges. “Their (Lebanon’s) prin- 
cipal reason for building the plant is to 
have their own people employed,” he 
declared. He said that 500 people will be 
hired in the Tennessee plant and that 
they will be nonunion. 





“days. 
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Signing new two-year agreement on behalf of Borden’s 300 members of Lo- 

cal 379 are Vice-Pres. William Bell (1.), unit chairman, and Borden's plant 
manager, Ansel Estell. 








First Pact Brings Gains 
At Indiana Cafeteria 


ANDERSON, Ind.—Newly-organized workers at the Anaconda Wire and 
Cable Co. cafeteria here, members of Local 357, have won a 5-cent an 
hour across-the-board-increase in their first contract, Int’l Rep. Al Breg- 
nard reported. 


The workers also won grievance mach- 
inery, seniority and arbitration proce- 
dure, dues check-off, the agency shop. 
job classifications, time-and-a-half afte: 
eight hours daily and after 40 hours 


weekly, paid vacations and six paid holi- Agent Dallas Clark reported. 


“The cafeteria is operated by the Na- 
tionwide Food Service Inc. of Chicago. 
which recognized the union after a card 
check,” Bregnard said. “The workers here 
signed up 100 percent.” 


Rex Gee, Janice Dickens, Mary Kellar. 
Sarah Denneston and Bregnard nego- 
tiated the agreement for the union. ee e 








Detroit Strike 


At Vernors 
In 7th Week 


DETROIT, Mich.—The strike of 
over 300 members of Local 297 for 
a new contract at Vernors Ginger 
Ale Inc. here is in its seventh week 
with no settlement in sight, Pres. 
Wally Butler reported. 


A meeting between the company and 
the local June 9 broke up because of the 
company’s attempt to force 50 driver- 
salesmen to buy the company’s trucks 
and become independent driver-distribu- 
tors, although the men have turned down 
the plan. 


“Vernors implies that the driver-dis- 
tributor has an opportunity to sell his 
route if he wants to leave the company, 
but under Vernors’ plan the company is 
selling only the truck,” Butler said. “The 
rights to the territory remain with the 
company.” 

When the union refused to negotiate 
on the distributorship plan and asked 
Vernors to bargain on the basis of the 
previous: contract, Vernors refused and 
forced the adjournment of the meeting. 


Several days later Vernors sent a let- 
ter to all employees trying to put the 
blame for the strike’s continuation on 
the sales force in order to divide the un- 
ion. 


“I'm positive this won't happen,” 
Butler said. “The plant people under- 
stand the issue and consequently the 
union is sticking together all the way.’’ 


The company’s letter declared that 
the company has not changed its posi- 
tion on merging plant classifications and 
eliminating a number of jobs. The com- 
pany has also proposed a wage cut, elim- 
ination of the 15-minute daily wash-up 
period and route-cutting. 


The union is demanding a wage in- 
crease, improvements in welfare cover- 
age, condolence leave and average pay 
for holidays for drivers and helpers. 


The Vernors employees, plant and 
sales employees, driyer-salesmen and 
warehousemen, struck May 2 when the 
company broke off contract talks that 
had started in February. 


Butler and Vice-Pres. Nick Rallo head 
the local’s 12-man bargaining commit- 
tee. Int'l Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps has 
also taken part in the negotiations. 


6 Graduate as Counselors 


CINCINNATI, O.—Six members of Local 390 were graduated from the 
AFL-CIO Community Services Committee’s counseling course here May 8, Bus. 


The six members are Pres. Floyd Ray, Helen Slusser, George Moreland, Ger- 
trude. Lockard, Stella Willmes and Clark. 

“The Local 390 graduates received a great deal of information so that they 
can inform their fellow workers about the many health and welfare services 
available in the Greater Cincinnati area,’’ Clark said. 

Among the subjects covered in the six-week course were aid for the aged; 
unemployment and workmen’s compensation; legal aid, and family counseling. 

Members of Local 390 are employed at the Kroger food processing plant here. 


TRACTORS FOR REB- 
ELS: Mrs. FDR, Walter 
Reuther and Milton Ei- 
senhower pose with Cu- 
ban rebel group seeking 
funds to buy 500 tractors 
demanded by Fidel Castro 
for liberation of Cubans 
captured when_ invasion 
effort collapsed. Snags 
had developed in negotia- 
tions between tractor 
committee representatives 
and Castro in Havana at 
The Record’s presstime. 
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800 Cheer as Ceremonies 
Mark End of Mortgage 
On Suffolk, Va. Local Hdas. 








SUFFOLK, Va.—More than 800 members of Local 26 and tHeir guests 
attended the mortgage-burning ceremonies at the debt-free union hall 


here Sunday, June 4. 


“There was a tremendous, overflow crowd in the auditorium, standing 
all the way around the hall and out onto the stairway,” Reg. Dir. Irving 
Lebold said. The auditorium seats 700 people. 


The ceremonies marked the final pay- 
ment of the local’s $65,000 mortgage. 
Local 26 bought the two-story building 
in 1952 for $45,000 and spent an addi- 
tional $20,000 to modernize the former 
hotel. 


Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman and 
Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, representing the 


International Union, Asst. Southern Dir. 


Frank Parker and District 65 staffers 
Cleveland Robinson, Al Bernknopf and 
Henry Hamilton were among the local’s 
guests at the ceremony. 


In the main speech Osman congra- 
tulated the local for its achievements 
and at the same time urged the Local 
26 members to intensify their organ- 
izing and make Suffolk a union town. 


‘A Dream Come True’ 


Local Pres. Lock Parker said that the 
union was celebrating one of its great- 
est achievements. 


“We have made a dream we had over 
two decades ago come true,” he said. “We 
have made the final payment on this 
building .and now we are the owners— 
we have a place that makes it possible 
to do many things for the well-being 
of our members, our families and our 
community.” 


Parker, hailing Osman and the local's 
late president, Leroy Harris, for making 
possible the union’s purchase of the 
building, presented gifts to Osman and to 





ARTHUR OSMAN 


Mrs. Leroy Harris, the former president's. 
widow, on behalf of the entire member- 
ship. 


The local also gave a watch to Hattie 
Lorraine Pittman, 9-year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Elijah Pittman, the first 
child born under the local’s health and 
welfare plan. Pittman is a truck driver 
at Planters .Nut & Chocolate Co. 


Local 26 represents 1,700 workers at 
Planters and 700 workers employed by 
other peanut processing firms in the 
area. 


The South 





Progress. Reported in Drive 
To Unite Merita Routemen 
Under One Union Contract 


FLORENCE, S.C.—The RWDSU’s drive to bring all Merita Bakery route- 
men throughout the Carolinas under one contract is moving ahead, Reg. 


Dir. Irving Lebold reported. 


“We're making Slow progress, but it’s progress,” Lebold said. 
The drive is aimed at 65 unorganized Merita routemen here and at 
nine sub-stations in South Carolina. At’the Merita division here, the un- 


ion is working to sign up a majority of 
the 23 non-union salesmen, 

“As soon as @ majority of the Flor- 
ence men join the union, we'll have 
enough to win an election among the 
routemen,” Lebold said. , 

The drive began when a group of 
organized Merita routemen were assign- 
ed here from the Wilmington, N.C. divi- 
sion two months ago. The contrast in 
commission rates and working conditions 
between the RWDSU members and the 
unorganized men was a made-to-order 
organizing tool, and the RWDSU’ers got 
right to work signing up the other em- 
ployees. 


Union Salesmen Get Raise 


“On July 1 only the organized Merita 
salesmen will get a % percent increase 
in commissions, or close to $3.50 a week, 
while the salesmen and retail clerks who 
have not joined the RWDSU will get no 
increase,” Lebold said. ‘We estimate that 
the difference between the union men 
and the non-union men then will be $5 
or $6 a week on the average route, plus 
the union pension plan and the far 
greater union health and welfare plAn 
benefits. '- 

“The longer the salesmen delay in 
joining the union, the greater will be 
their loss week-by-week,” Lebold said. 


Merita, the southern division of the 


Food Shop Votes Union, 18-2, in Miami 


MIAMI, Fla.—The employees of Mrs. Kinser’s Home Style Foods voted 18 to 2 for Local 885 as their bargain- 
ing representative in an NLRB election June 1, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Harry Bush. 
Organization started in February through contacts made by Roy Souter and Louis Wiggins, employees of 


Blue Plate Foods. Within a period of four 
weeks the overwhelming majority of the 
the workers had signed up in the union 
and most of them attended shop meet- 
ings regularly. 


The company, which packages potato 
salad, macaroni salad and cole slaw for 
sale to supermarkets, also has plants in 








5'%c Raise Gained 
At Lummis Peanut 


In Suffolk, Va. 


SUFFOLK, Va.—Local *26 has won a 
544 cent an hour increase across the 
board and other improvements for 160 
members employed at the Lummis Pea- 
nut Co. here, Pres. Lock Parker reported. 


The company has also agreed to raise 
rates to maintain existing wage differ- 
entials when the new Federal minimum 
Standards go into effect Sept. 3. 


The wage increase went into effect 
June 1 while the fringe improvements 
were effective as of April 5. The one-year 
contract expires next April 5. 


Lummis, a subsidiary of the U. S. 
Tobacco Co., operates a cleaning and 
shelling plant here. The company pro- 
cesses peanuts and manufactures candy, 
salted peanuts and peanut butter at its 
plant in Philadelphia. 


The local’s committee included Inez 
Taylor, Jimmie Evans, Cora Tennessee, 
George Lee Bryant, Cornelius Hunter, 
Harriet Dillard, Roy Lee Clark, Frank 
Byrum, Sec.-Treas. Robbie Mae Riddick, 
Reg. Dir. Irving Lebold and Parker. 


June 18, 1961 


Knoxville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga. and Tam- 
pa, Fla. , 

A petition for an election was filed 
March 15, and’a formal Board hearing 
was held April 6. The NLRB in Wash- 
ington issued a “Directioh of Election” 
and the election was held June 1, result- 
ing in the overwhelming vote for Local 
885. 

Union attorney Seymour Gopman rep- 
resented Local 885 at the NLRB pre-elec- 
tion hearing. Ann M. Simmons, one of 
the employees, served as the local’s ob- 
server at the polling place. 

The workers met after the election, 
drew up contract demands and elected 
a negotiating committee, which is com- 
posed of Miss Simmons, Hilda Randolph 
and Niomi Gray. 

Int’l Rep. Danny 


Klein assisted the 


Kinser’s employees in the organization 
drive. 





‘Payoff’ Firm in Florida 
Cited for Labor Bias Too 


WASHINGTON, D. C—A National 

* Labor Relations Board trial examiner 
has found the Cone Brothers Construc- 
tion Co.—Florida’s largest road builder— 
guilty of inciting violence against strik- 
ing members of the Operating Enginéers 


and threatening employees with black-,. 


listing. 


The current NLRB proceeding against 
the company is the third in recent years. 
In 1955, the labor board found it guilty 
of refusal to bargain with the Stone 
Workers, which then represented a group 
of employees. The company’s defense was 
that it had asked each worker as he col- 
lected his pay if he belonged to the union 
and on the basis of this “poll,” decided 
the union didn’t speak for the majority 
of employes. 


FIRST FOOD 
STAMPS: 
A g riculture 
Sec. Orville 
Freeman clasps 
hand of Mrs. 
Alderson Mun- 
cy of Paynes- 
ville, W. Va., 
as she and hus- 
band get first 
of new food 
stamps. Be- 
cause they 
have 13 chil- 
dren they re- 
ceived $95 in 
food currency. 


American Baking Co., has agreed not to 
interfere in any way with the RWDSU 
organizing campaign. 

A number of rank-and-file union mem- 
bers have been taking part in the Merita 
campaign, along with Int'l Reps. R. W. 
Parker and Larry Larsen and Lebold. 


Drive On to Sign 
Bakery Salesmen 
In Montgomery 


MONTGOMERY, Ala—The Ala- 
bama RWDSU Council has opened 
a campaign to organize 60 driver- 
salesmen employed by the Colonial 
Baking Co. here, Org. C. T. Daniel 
reported. 


“The campaign is moving ahead slow- 
ly, but a reasonable amount of progress 
is being made in spite of Montgomery's 
being pretty much of an anti-union 
town, and the company’s tactics to boot,” 
Daniel said. “We're still signing up Colo- 
nial workers and there’s every reason to 
believe we'll win an election here.” 

If the union wins bargaining rights 
for the Colonial workers, 75 percent of 
the bakery industry employees in Ala- 
bama will be organized in the RWDSU. 

Colonial is a wholesale bread and cake 
baker. The driver-salesmen are employ- 
ed in Montgomery and at several sta- 
tion-outs, or small warehouses, the 
area. The company also has branches in 
Birmingham and at Dothan, 100 miles 
south of here. 

The RWDSU drive has been sparked 
by Bill Van, who took an active anti- 
union stand when the Council tried to 
organize Colonial several years ago. 

“Bill now knows the truth and has 
joined us,” Daniel said. “He’s the one 
who started the campaign.” 


Unfair Practices 
Charged to Claussen 


CHARLESTON, 8.C—The RWDSU 
has filed NLRB unfair labor practice 
charges against the Claussen Baking Co. 
because of the company’s conduct dur- 
ing a bargaining election May 26, Reg. 
Dir. Irving Lebold reported. The union 
lost the election 31 to 30. 


“The company violated the Board's 
order and interfered with the election,” 


, Lebold said. 


Just before the election the bakery 
sent out a letter to some employees 
promising benefits if they voted against 
the union. While the election was on, 
one company supporter stood in front of 
the polling place, handing out anti-union 
propaganda until an NLRB official 
chased the man off. 


“This company is becoming so preoc- 
cupied with fighting our union in Col- 
umbia and Charleston, it’s not watching 
the store,” Lebold said, pointing out that 
Claussen had to close its Savannah plant 
recently, and adding: “Claussen’s real 
business isn’t union-busting, it’s making 
bread and selling it. Perhaps the com- 
pany will realize this one day.” 
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Manitoba Council Settles 
Toastmaster, Underwood, 
Brown's, Weston Bakery 


WINNIPEG, Man.—The Manitoba Joint Council has completed contract 
negotiations with four employers here, Int’] Rep. Chris F. Schubert re- 
ported. Salesmen employed by Toastmaster Sales Ltd., formerly Canada 


Bread, have won a one-half percent com- 
mission increase on wholesale orders and 
a@ one percent increase on retail sales, 
estimated to total $4 to $6 weekly. Half 
of the increase went into effect June : 
and the rest will be effective next Jan. 1 


The weekly guarantee, which was $70 
went to $72.50 June 1 and will go to 
$75 next June 1. The new vacation sened- 
ule provides for three weeks’ vacation 
after eight years of service and fou 
weeks after 22 years. 





Sarnia Inn Strike 
In Fifth Week: 
‘We'll Win It’ 


SARNIA, Ont.—The strike of 32 
members of Local 448 against the 
Guildwood Inn here has entered its 
fifth week, Int’] Rep. Don Collins 
reported. 

“It’s a pretty solid strike,” 
“We're going to win.” 

The union’s picketline, limited to two 
men at each of the Inn's five entrances 
by an injunction issued two weeks ago, 
is on duty from 7 a.m. to midnight. 


he said. 


“The management claimed violence on 
the line, the usual stuff, and unfortuna- 
tely the courts here tend to go along 
without much proof,” Collins said. 


The Guildwood employees walked out 
May 11 after the hotel management had 
stalled contract negotiations and con- 
ciliation procedure for more than a year. 
A conciliation board majority recom- 
mended a three-year contract, retroac- 
tive to Jan. 1, with the company paying 
the full cost of the union’s proposed wel- 


‘fare pian the first year and a $1.50 wage 


increase: each of the following years. 

The company turned down the recom- 
mendation and instead has attempted to 
bust the union. 


Wage Hike for 54 
At Alliance Dairy 
In Toronto Pact 


TORONTO, Ont.—Local 440 has won 
a two-year contract renewal for 54 local 
members with the Alliance Dairy Ltd., 
Local Dir. Gordon Reekie reported. 

All dairy employees won a $2 a week 
wage increase as of May 1 with some 
plant workers getting an additional $1 a 
week classification increase. Next May 1 
all employees will get an additional $2 
weekly boost. 

The contract provides a $3-a-month 
bottle allowance and a weekly allowance 
on breakage and shortages. The dairy 
also increased the uniform allowance for 
employees. Uniform purchases will be 
made in the future by a joint union- 
management committee. 

The weekly sick benefits were raised 
from $40 to $45 and life insurance cover- 
age was increased from $2,000 to $3,000, 
while the company will continue to pay 
the full cost of all social security, medical 
and hospitalization coverage. 

Negotiating for the local were L. Eis- 
ner, W. Gugg, E. Schopp, F. Ivanovich, 
H. Bromet and Reekie. 


“We were also able to re-word several 
important clauses in the agreement and 
add a new clause in the matter of res- 
pecting picketlines,’’ Schubert said. 


Canada Bread and McGavins recently 
merged to form Toastmaster Sales Ltd 
G. Trick, A. McKenzie, J. Smith and 
Schubert negotiated for the RWDSU 
members. 

Schubert also reported that a two- 
year contract has been won for 23 recent- 
ly-organized members employed at Un- 
derwood Typewriter Ltd. here. Most of 
the employees won a $2.50 weekly wage 
boost retroactive to April 1 and will re- 
ceive additional $2.50 progression in- 
creases every three months, while high- 
er-paid workers will get $2.50 retroactive 
to April 1 and another $2.50 Oct. 1. 

The Underwood negotiators were G. 
Hunter, J. Cruse, L. Henkel and Schu- 
bert 

Christie Brown's Settles 


Members of Local 650 employed on th« 
office staff of Christie Brown’s have won 
wage increases ranging up to $11 weekly 
in a three-year agreement. Weekly mini- 
mums for junior clerks will rise from 
$46 to $56 by May 1963, for general 
clerks from $62 to $71, and for senior 
clerks from $76 to. $87. e 

The vacation schedule was improved 
as were union security and _ seniority 
clauses. T. Baril, R. Findlay and Schu- 
bert negotiated the agreement for the 
RWDSU members. 

Weston’s Bakeries salesmen have won 
a one-half percent increase in commis- 
sion rates, estimated to be worth $5 to 
$6 weekly, and higher weekly guarantees 
in a two-year agreement. 

The salesmen won half of the com- 
mission increase June 1 and the rest 
next January. The weekly guarantee. 
formerly set at $70, went up $2.50 June 
1 and will go to $75 next January. . 

The salesmen also won a one-half per- 
cent rate increase on stencil bread and 
an improved vacation schedule. 


‘Full Employmen 
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Members of executive board of Local 414, elected at the local’s annual 


convention in Toronto May 22, include 


(kneeling) J. Charlton (1.), R. 


Smith, vice-president; E. B. Osborne, treasurer; T. Lloyd; and (standing) 
D. Elgie, Local Dir. C. C. Dahmer, |. Bakos, |. Pickles, Len Miller, G. Glover, 
R. Foreman, president; D. Lloyd and M. Smith, executive secretary 


‘414 Annual Convention 
Names Foreman President 


TORONTO, Ont.—Sixty delegates attended Local 414’s annual conven- 
tion at the King Edward Hotel here Sunday, May 28, Local Dir. C. C. 


Dahmer reported. 

Guest speakers at the convention were 
Morden Lazarus, director of political ac- 
tion for the Ontario Federation of Labor, 
and Hugh Buchanan, RWDSU Ontario 
supervisor. Int’/] Reps. George Spaxman 
and Don Collins also attended the con- 
vention sessions. 

“The convention was one of the most 
successful in the history of the local, 
Dahmer said. 

The local also elected its ‘officers «at 
the convention. Named to office were R 
Foreman, president; R. Smith, vice- 
president; M. Smith, executive secretary, 
and E. B. Osborne, treasurer. 


E. Elgie. J. Pickles, L. Martin, G. 
Glover, D. Lloyd J. Charlton, T. Lloyd 
and J. Bakos were elected to the execu- 
tive board. 

Collins conducted the election of of- 
ficers and executive board members. The 
delegates voted to hold the local’s future 
conventions for two days every other 
year, instead of one day every year. 

The convention was originally sched- 
uled to be held at the Royal York Hotel, 
but was moved to the King Edward aftcr 
the Royal York’s 1,250 employees struck 
for a new contract. 


Royal York Boycotted 


CINCINNATI ‘PAI)—A continent-wide campaign to urge Toronto-bound 
travelers to give “a wide berth’ to the Royal York Hotel in Toronto has been 


iaunched here by the Hotel Employees. 


Head office of the union, whose 1,250 members have been on strike since 
April 24, has issued a statement denouncing the Canadian Pacific Railway, own- 
ers and operators of the hotel, for “bad faith bargaining’ and for trying to 
“starve the strikers into submission” by recruiting strikebreakers among Toronto's 


record number of “hungry unemployed.” 


The strike began ‘April 24 when hotel officials reported rejection by CPR’s 
top management of an “extremely modest"’ mediation formula proposed by On- 
tario’s chief conciliation officer, Louis Fine. 

Strikers are members of Local 299, largest Canadian local of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees. The Royal York, with 1,200 rooms, is the largest hotel 


in the British Commonwealth. 


t Keystone of New Party 


5 


OTTAWA, Ont. (PAI)—Canada’s labor-supported new New Party has made jobs for everyone a keystone of 


its proposed party platform. 


“The New Party is the party of full employment,” says the opening sentence of a draft program which will be 


presented to the party’s founding con- 
vention July 31-Aug. 4. 

The economic section of the draft 
program, released by the National Com- 
mittee, proposes a Guaranteed Employ- 
ment Act under which every Canadian 
who wants work can claim a job as a 
“social right” by applying to the local 
employment office. 

Democratic economic planning is the 
key New Party technique. Aiming for “a 
dynamic expanding economy,” a New 
Party government would give priority to 
providing much-needed social capital— 
houses, schools, hospitals, roads, parks 
and other recreational facilities; con- 
servation projects and waterworks sys- 
tems. —~ 

“A New Party government will accept 
the challenge of being the architect of 
Canada’s economic future,” the draft 
economic program reads. 

The draft is the culmination of three 
years’ discussion and debate. When the 
Canadian Labor Congress, in April, 1958, 
first broached the New Party idea, a na- 
tional committee was set up to prepare, 
among other things, a program for the 
Party. 


The draft economic program ‘doesn't 


fit into an ideological strait jacket. Th» 
National Committee scores the “dis- 
credited 19th Century theory that a host 
of unrelated unplanned private decisions 
will somehow work out in the national 
interest” and states that “the Canadian 
people have paid dearly for lack of plan- 
ning.” 

“The New Party,” the draft says, “will 
expand opportunities for genuine private 
{nitiative by providing stable national 
economic growth and by curbing cor- 
porate control. The New Party will ex- 
pand public and cooperative ownershiv 
for such purposes as the operation of 
utilities, the development of resources, 
the elimination of monopoly concentra- 
tion of power, and the operation of major 
enterprises immediately and directly af- 
fecting the entire nation.” 

Here are some of the highlights of the 
program: 

@ A New Party government will cover 
the full cost, including payment of full 
wages, during the retraining or reloca- 
tion of workers. 

@ Reduction of tax burden on lower 
income groups; abolition of special privi- 


P >. 
leges and stricter control of expense ac- 
count deductions; removal of federal 
sales tax on necessities. 


@® Reorganization of transportation in- 
dustry. The New Party pledged -that 
“There will be no elimination of work 
until suitable new jobs with equal stand- 
ards of living are available elsewhere.” 


@ Planned expansion of trade. 


@ A Capital Projects Commission to 
coordinate a program of long-range basic 
public works in the Atlantic region. 


@ A location-of-industry policy, similar 
to successful United Kingdom and 
Swedish programs. 


@ Guaranteed protection of workers 
and communities affected by automation. 


@® Planned immigration policy; re- 
moval of discriminatory regulations. 


A detailed farm program included: 
measures to lower farm production costs: 
the encouragement of cooperatives; long- 
term low interest loans -and establish- 
ment of effective machinery to ensure 
fair and reasonable farm income, based 
on a parity price policy. 
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The Double Life of Our Businessmen-Congressmen 


By Press Associates, Inc. (PAI) 


7 = COLORFUL Mr. Dooley, the character-creation of Finley Peter 
Dunne, who commented with such wisdom on the affairs of his day, 
once said: 

“It seems to me that the only thing to do is to keep pollyticians an’ 
business men apart. They seem to have a bad infloonce on each other 
Whiniver I see an aldherman an’a banker walkin’ down the sthreet to- 
gether I know the Recordin’ Angel will have to ordher another bottle 
iv ink.” 

Mr. Dooley made these observations about the turn of the century. 
In the last 50 to 60 years progress has been made about the “bad in- 
floonce” the business man has on the “pollytician” but fundamentally the 
problem remains with us. , 

Nowadays before z man is approved by the Sénate for a top post in 
the Executive Branch of government he must undergo a searing examina- 
tion of his versonal affairs to determine whether there might be a con- 
flict of interest involved. 

When the Kennedy Administration assumed office, for example, 
Robert V. McNamara was forced to dispose of stocks and other imvest- 
ments at great sacrifice before the Senate~would approve him for Sec- 
retary of Defense. Arthur J. Goldberg had to divest himself of all his law 
associations and clients that had taken a lifetime of work, before he 
could win confirmation as Secretary of Labor. 

There seems little doubt, despite the instances of the vicuna coats and 
deep freezes, that the Executive Branch of our government has come a 
long way from the devastating corruption of the Harding era. Certainly, 
President Kennedy’s directives on ethics in government should bring us 
a little closer to the desired purity. 


Congressmen Exempt from Probes 


In one area, however, we have seen comparatively little progress in 
the suspect relationship between the “pollytician and the business man.” 
This is among those who sit in judgment of the Executive Branch—the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Illustration after illustration can be presented to provide some pretty 
sound proof that many. members of Congress have either a direct or in- 
direct interest in business activities affected by their own votes as legis- 
lators. 

By far the largest group of Congressmen are lawyers. A goodly per- 
centage of the lawyers still prattice their profession while serving in Con- 
gress. It is unlikely that such Congressmen would cast votes that would 
put their legal clients at a disadvantage. 


Everyone recalls the case of former Sen. John Bricker (R. Ohio). 


His law firm represented the Pennsylvania Railroad. As a member of 
the firm, Bricker received a good chunk of a rather healthy retainer. An 
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examination of Bricker’s voting record fails to disclose any votes that. 
injured his client. 


Sen. Robert A. Kerr (D. Okla.) is one of the more prominent mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate, a member of the inner-club who exercises tremen- 
dous influence. Kerr has acfually sponsored bills that would have meant 
bonanzas to the Kerr-McGee Oil Company. 


Currently Rep. Oren Harris (D. Ark.) sits as head of the powerful 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee—exercising tremen- 
dous influence over the Federal Communications Commission. Harris did 
Own a part interest in a radio station in El Dorado, Ark. for a short time— 


- which he sold when public criticism was voiced—and has long had as- 


sociation with the industry. 


Several years ago Prof. Bernard Schwartz, as counsel for the Com- 
munications Subcommittee, started exposing payola—gifts of the broad- 
casting industry to members of the FCC probing the industry. Harris 
moved ‘in as chairman of the subcommittee, getting the industry off 
the hook. 

Congressmen Tied to One Industry 


A survey in 1959 by a broadcasting magazine put a total of 11 Sen- 
ators and 32 Revresentatives as directly or indirectly interested through 
relatives in the communications industry. 


Recently Norman Smith, director of the AFL-CIO Agricultural Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, charged that Rep. Charles M. Teague (R. Calif.), 
a bitter opponent of the Administration’s program for tighter control of 
Mexican braceros, “is owner of the largest lemon ranch in the world, 
some 3,000 acres in Ventura Country. Virtually all of Mr. Teague’s lemons 
are picked by Mexican contract workers (braceros). The California De- 
partment of Labor reports that 2,700 of the 3,020 lemon pickers in Ven- 
tura County on May 6—i. e., almost 90 per cent—were braceros.” 


There are numerous other examples. Sen. Prescott Bush (R. Conn.) 
is a banker and member of the Senate Banking Committee. Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R. Ariz.).is a retailer who fought the retailers’ fight against 
increased minimum wage. Sen. Wallace Bennett (R. Utah), a former pres- 
ident of the National Association of Manufacturers, has pushed the NAM 
line in the Senate. 


Many, many members of Congress are, like Caesar’s wife, “above 
suspicion,” but the ties of others to particular interests is sufficiently 
widespread to be alarming. 


One can only recall the words of the eminent historian, the late 
Charles Beard, who said that little relief could be expected on this score 
until members of Congress “observe the correct principle that an hon- 
orable judge does not sit in a case in which he is interested. Republics are 
as likely to be-destroyed by a corruption of morals from within .as by 


“attacks from without.” 
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Israeli, American and Canadian labor leaders gather at dedication ceremony of RWDSU-sponsored Cultural Center in Ramat Gan, Israel. Stand- 
ing, from left, are: Samuel Lowenthal of Local 287, Henry Anderson of the Chicago Joint Board, Joseph McCarthy of ‘906’, Canadian Dir. George 
Barlow, Sec.-Treas. Alvin Heaps, Histadrut Treasurer Yehoshua Levy, Pres. Max Greenberg, Dr. Sol Stein, director of the National Council for Labor 
Israel, A. Abramovitch of the Ramat Gan Histadrut Council and Leon Dayis of ‘1199’. Kneeling are John Meegan of District 65, Martin Koppel of 
‘721’, Meyer Winokur of ‘338’, Joseph Binenbaum of ‘1268’, Irving Rosenberg of ‘108’, N. Jerome Kaplan of ‘1102’, and Louis Feldstein of ‘1125’. The 
RWDsSvUers were invited by Histadrut to participate in dedication of build ing and to see progress that Israel has made in its 13 years of existence. 


RWDSU DELEGATION 


Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps is kibitzer at chess game played by youngsters, Pres. Max Greenberg meets Arab leaders at v 
in children’s home near Jerusalem established by Teamsters Union. 


e 10 . 


illage of Tira. Arabs are among 
most enthusiastic backers of State of Israel, despite minority status. 
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Colorful dedication ceremony at His- 

tadrut Cultural Center in Ramat Gan, 

Israel, was held on roof of beautiful 

building. RWDSU delegation was join- 

ed by representatives of Histadrut for 
_ this function. 


TO ISRAEL 


Fourteen RWDSU leaders are back at their homes in the United States 
and Canada after their visit to Israel last month, but the tiny country 
has left a lasting impression on every one of them. Led by Pres. Max 
Greenberg, they formed the RWDSU-Histadrut delegation which parti- 
cipated in the dedication of the Histadrut Cultural Center in Ramat Gan, 


Israel. 


The dedication ceremonies, attended by the RWDSUers and more than 100 
Histadrut representatives and members, were a high point of the trip. A color- 
ful evening meeting was held on the roof of the magnificent new building which 
was constructed with the help of RWDSU members. Brief speeches by Histadrut 
leaders were responded to by Pres. Greenberg and Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, on 
behalf of the American unionists. 


But the dedication ceremony, as important as it was, was only one event in 
two eventful weeks in Israel during which the RWDSvUers covered every section 
of the small new nation. They met with leaders of Histadrut, Israel’s General 
Federation of Labor; with government officials; and with leaders of Histadrut’s 
many subsidiary enterprises, which include agricultural and marketing cooperatives, 
transportation and production enterprises, a nationwide health service, and many 
other facilities. 

The RWDSvUers went beyond the ancient ‘aaa of “Dan in the North and 
Beersheba in the South” to visit Eilat, Israel’s port on the Red Sea, a trip which 
involved a nine-hour bus ride through the Negev, Israel’s desert area. Also on the 
itinerary were visits to Israel’s “kibbutzim” or communal farm settlement, 

And there was lots more to see and do: visits to the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, the Weizmann Institute in Rehovoth, Yemenite settlements, Arab vil- 
lages. Nor were historic sites overlooked. Israel, with its 3,000 years of recorded 
history, is the Holy Land for three great religions: Christianity, Mohammedanism 
and Judaism. The RWDSuvUers were able to visit the uctual sites of events record- 
ed in the Old and New Testaments. 

An indication of the intensive character of the delegation’s sightseeing may be 
found in the fact that the entire State of Isrdel is less than 8,000 square miles 
in area—almost exactly the size of New Jersey. Thus the two weeks the RWDSUers 
spent there enabled them to obtain a rounded picture of the nation’s many cies 
lems and the steps it is taking to cope with them. 

Pres. Greenberg spoke for all of them when he said, upon his return: “What 
we saw in Israel convinced us beyond any doubt of the value of our campaign, 
which raised $115,000 for Histadrut and enabled it to construct the Cultural Center 
in Ramat Gan. We saw for ourselves the wonderful work being done in Israel 
today by Histadrut, which, in addition to being a labor organization, is the chief 
factor in the economic, social and political life of the country. We saw what 
has been accomplished in turning desert sands into flourishing farms and gardens, 
in developing industries and in establishing new forms of economic and political 
democracy despite the ever-present.danger from hostile neighbors. 

“We who have seen this for ourselves are proud of having played a role in 
eontributing to this fine work.” 
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Recreation room in Cultural Center is dedicated to memory of late 

Irving M. Simon, president of the RWDSU from 1948 to 1953, and 

long-time leader of Retail Shoe Local 1268. Viewing plaque are shoe 
local leaders Joseph Binenbaum and Samuel Lowenthal. 





Departed RWDSU leaders are honored by dedicatory plaques in Cul- 
tural Center. Chicago Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson looks at 
plaque in memory of the late Jack Greenwald, while ‘721’ Business 
Mgr. Martin Koppel reads tribute to the late Abraham Lindenbaum. 

















Describes ‘Record’ 
As ‘Most Exciting’ 


To the Editcr: 

Just a note to say that your paper 1s 
the most exciting labor newspaper that 
comes across my desk and it’s an ex- 
cellent’ model for any labor publication. 
Your feature section is packed with the 
kind of information in depth which more 
labor publications should encourage. 


You also do a splendid job of report- 
ing on routine trade union matters— 
all of it done in a style and layout which 
is attractive to the eye. 

FRANKLIN WALLICK, 
Public Relations Director, 
Allied Industrial Workers 
of America, 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 


No Right to Work in 
‘Right-to-Work’ Law 


To the Editor: 

In your issue of May 21, a letter ap- 
peared by Mr. John J. Keohane. It is a 
beaut. A man admits he is opposed to 
such laws as the eight hour day, the 
minimum wage law, and in fact every 
law that benefitted labor for the past 
thirty years or more, and claims, to use 
his own words, “I am sympathetic to 
the problems and aspirations of the un- 
ions.” Were I to see an article by George 
L. Rockwell, the American Nazi leader, 
printed in a Jewish magazine, stating 
that he is a friend of the Jews and 
understands their problems, I would not 
be more surprised. It is to laugh, were 
it not so tragic. 


What prompted Mr. Keohane to send 
his letter to a labor newspaper? It 
certainly was not that he wanted to 
convince the members of our union of 
the benefits of his pet law, the “right- 
to-work” law. Let us examine the work- 
ing of that law in real life. 


An employer who has, say, 90 men 
working, needs ten more men. He ad- 
vertises, and as usual, gets fifty or more 
applications. Do you, Mr. Keohane, know 
what would be the deciding factor in the 
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"How to Biry $60 Worth oO 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Prices of drugs and medicines have been coming down just a lit- 
tle each of the last several months. But the still-lofty prices and re- 
cent exposures of overcharging by manufacturers have left people 
hoppiitg mad. One of the most urgent demands among working fami- 
lies is for lower prices of medicines. 

You yourself can strike a blow for lower drug costs, and save yourself a 
lot of money. You can do this by learning how to buy at least the non-pre- 





selection of the ten men? The ten men 
willing to work the cheapest would be 
selected. What about the “right-to-work” 
of the other forty men? The law does 
not guarantee work for every man will- 
ing to-work. If I am wrong, Mr. Keo- 
hane, please correct me. 


Mr. Keohane offers a quotation from 
“Nathan Der Weisse” which he correct- 
ly translates as “No man must must.” 


Probably the author had the “right- 
to-work” law in mind. No man “must” 
get more pay than the lowest paid in 
the place; if he does, he will lose his 
job as soon as the boss can get other 
men at lower wages to replace him. 


Every man working in the place will 
work longer hours, at less money, no ex- 
tra pay for overtime, six or maybe seven 
days a week, no vacations, no complaints 
when a worker feels that he is dis- 
criminated against. These are all gains 
made by unions in the past thirty years, 
and Mr. Keohane—‘“friend of labor’’—is 
opposed to all of them. 


Let me quote from someone too. This 
is as true today as when it was first 
said: “Please God, protect us from our 
friends; we are able to take care of 
our enemies.” 

DAVID COHEN 
Miami Beach, Fila. 


Advises R-T-W Backer: 


Work in Open Shop. 


To the Editor: 

Might I comment on a letter from John 
J. Keohane of the Bronx in your issue 
of May 21, in which he supports “right- 
to-work” laws? He quotes the German 
author Lessing who says, “Kein mensch 
muss mussen.”’ In this particular case I 
take this to mean “No man must be 
forced to join a union,” and with this I 
fully agree. 


In a partly organized shop, the “right- 
to-work” advocate enjoys the same wage 
scale, working conditions, seniority 
rights and other advantages of the un- 
ion contract earned by the “blood, sweat 
and tears” of the union workers, at no 
effort or expense to himself. 


But this is unfair. Our friend has made 


scription medicines and vitamin products by generic names whenever possi- 
ble, rather than by their advertised brand names. 
In fact, you can cut the cost of such needs almost in half. 


This writer priced 18 widely-advertised household medicine, drug and 
vitamin products. The total cost came to $60.55. 


We then priced comparable products sold under private brand names by 
several leading stores and mail-order houses. The total cost of the 18 private- 
brand equivalents of these medicines and vitamins came to $34.62. This is an 
average saving of 43 percent from the prices of the brand-name products. 

You can buy with assurance the lowest-priced brand of any household 
medicine or vitamin product as long as the label says “U. 8S. P.” This tells 
you that the product is made to the official United States Pharmacopoeia for- 
mula. You also can feel reassured, no matter what the price, if the label says 
“N.P.” This means the product has been compounded according to the stand- 
ard established by the “National Formulary.” 

The tougher problem to lick is the cost of prescription medicines. You 
can’t buy these under a generic name or a private label unless your doctor so 
prescribes. While doctors are waking up to the problem, many still tend to pre- 
scribe by brand name. One reason is that it is hard for them to keep track of 
the generic or scientific names 6f all the new drugs on the market. Another is 
that the drug manufacturers spend an average of 24 percent of their sales 


dollar on promotion and advertising to doctors, largely to influence doctors to 


prescribe by brand name. 


2 PEERES SSS: iS Se 
You would get valuable help if a bill recently introduced by Senator Estes 
Kefauver and Representative Emanuel Celler is passed by Congress. For one 


thing, the bill provides that the Government would make up an official list 
of generic names of important drugs. This would assist doctors to prescribe 


his choice. He rejects collective action 
with his fellow workers, preferring to 
rise or fall by his own efforts. He can’t 
have it both ways. If he were an hon- 
orable man he would foreswear all his 
gains due to the union's activities or re- 
sign and seek work in a completely 
open shop where he would be amongst 
his own kind. Failing this, he is simply 
a “free loader,” and a scab of the low- 
est. type. 


Mr. Keohane also opposes “compulsory 
Social Security,” so he will probably re- 
fuse his old age pension should he de- 
cide to retire at age 65. Can any think- 
ing person picture the lot of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of elderly persons 
forced to look for work in the present 
labor market? 


Let me refer Mr. Keohane to the John 
Birch Society. They will understand 
him in his troubles. 

STANLEY LEVY 
New York City 


Says Doctors Helped, 
Chiropractors Failed 


To the Editor: 

This is the first time I've ever written 
to any paper to express my feelings and 
viewpoint. As a lucky and grateful mem- 
ber of District 65, which gave us HIP 
with their wonderful staff of specialists, 
I say “thanks!” for helping me walk 
again, even though I use a cane. 








Others like myself tried chiropractors, 
and some of the patients that I met at 
the Hospital for Special Surgery had 
been going to chiropractors for five to 
seven years. All landed at the hospital 
as a last resort for our physical tortures. 


The time, the terrible amount of mo- 
ney and the pain we suffered and in- 
flicted on our families, because we tried 
non-bonafide medical doctors! 


I still know people who have been 
going to chiropractors twice a week for 
as much as seven years, and still suffer 
disc trouble and arthritis, etc. But these 


ease their tensions and cure their phy- 


sical ills automatically. I think it is 
ironic and sad that these same friends 
want me to go back to a chiropractor to 
rush my healing. 


Well, draw your own conclusions. How 
unscientific can one be in this day of 
enlightened medicine and its continuous 
search for mankind's betterment? 


Yes, I who believed for 30 years in 
chiropractors ended up with surgery 
when I had a paralyzed leg because of 
my spine. 


A thousand thanks to District 65 and 
my Medical Group and especially to my 
doctor for helping me when I needed 
them most. Now I can walk again. 


JOSEPHINE FREEMAN 
New York City 





Suggestion to ‘Despots’ 


To the Editor: 

I thank you sincerely for publishing 
my correspondence, and hope that senti- 
ments expressed therein have not caused 
any of your readers offense or unhap- 
piness. You are to be congratulated on 
your ‘Record.’ It is splendidly compiled, 
most legibly printed, and conspicuously 
up to date and comprehensive in con- 
tents. 


If the leaders of nations, those on 
whom the peoples of the world depend 
for leadership, could endeavour to em- 
ulate your altruism and fairness of re- 
solve and spirit, I believe the search- 
ers for peace would find a path lead- 
ing in the right direction. 


Let us examine those despots who 
from the beginning of time have played 
a@ spectacular part in precipitating the 
curse of mankind, namely war. Like 
gruesome Frankensteins, they reared 
their ugly heads, had their say, damned 
their own hopes of God’s forgiveness 
here and hereafter, snuffed out millions 
of innocent lives, went their way, to 
answer for their sin, and receive sen- 
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by generic names. 


The bill also provides that after three years, holders of patents covering 
drugs must license other companies to manufacture them. 
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Brand-Name Product Private-Brand Equivalent 





Poly-Vi-Sol a I I Soe, Sods vce dncwciawss 1.79 
Viterra 3.94 Vitamin capsules with minerals 2.98 
Feosol Lol © SD oo oe ccackacae 54 
Unicaps 2.49 Multivitamin capsules with B12 1.74 
Multicebrin 5.08 High-Potency multi-vitamin 

capsules Sed cath ant. gah 2.94 
Theragran 9.54 Super-potency multivitamin 

caps with Bl2 ........ . 3.29 
Geritol 4.98 B-Complex tablets with iron. 

and vitamin C ...... ovso0 ae 
Myadec 9.09 Superpotency vitamin and 

mineral capsules ..... 4.94 
Zymacaps na . §49 High-potency multivitamins 2.98 
Collyrium eyewash : =e Se a : 49 
Phillips milk of magnesia ..... 98 Milk of magnesia ......... 64 
lt RR ep wa .14 Decongestant tablets . .69 
Corricidin tablets 3.59 Super-antihistamine tablets 2.98 
Anacin Re oo ew cine’ oc te dees .69 
Gelusil 1.29 Antacid gel liquid ep Pee jal 
Es chy She ge Satie tas 2.79 Synthetic sweetener ............ 2.19 
a oko gc waiestie wae eae 1.23 Buffered aspirin .... yc lod 
Metamucil 2.71 Psyllium Mucilloid 1.98 
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Five Million Alcoholics Cost U.S. $1 Billion a Year 


An alcoholic may feel terribly alone—but he isn’t. For every alcoholic, 
five people are personally affected. Indirectly, all of us are affected. 


There are five million alcoholics in the U.S. today, according to the 
National Council on Alcoholism, and the disease costs a total of a billion 
dollars a year—a conservative estimate. Where does the money go? To pay 
for hospital, prison, and welfare expense ... the loss to industry .. . the 
accidents caused by alcoholism. 


That’s why alcoholism is a threat to you—even if you never took a 
drink in your life, even if you never will. That’s why you should know 
something about it, and do something about it. 


Most people, when they think of an alcoholic, imagine some bleary- 
eyed, ill-smelling, unshaven character in filthy rags. 


It might surprise them to learn that most alcoholics have well-paying 
jobs, children, nice homes. They may be gifted, sensitive, charming. One 
may be president of your board of education ... your butcher... your 
bowling pal. He may be your relative. Your next-door neighbor. You. 


Few recognize them. And few of them can—or will—recognize them- 
selves. 


These are the hidden alcoholics. 


Look at these statistics: 75 million Americans (67% of all adults) drink; 
of them, one in 15 has a drinking problem; and of these 97% are not on 
skid row. 


Let’s meet a few. 


There’s the Seattle businessman who can drink all his friends under 
the table. And does. Often. And at work, he says: “I do better with a few 
drinks in me.” It’s true too. He needs those drinks. 

There’s the Ohio housewife who needs a pick-me-up after sending the 
kids to school .. . after the vacuuming . . . to welcome her husband home 
... before dinner ... watching TV... and, of course, a nightcap. 


A New York college professor needs a shot before facing his classes— 
and to be charming to the wives of the other professors. A few people sus- 
pect that he drinks on the sly. But he’s a good teacher—even if he does 
cut classes frequently. 

The businessman, the housewife, the teacher never dream that they 
could be alcoholics. They’d be furious if you suggested it. But they are... 
just as surely as that filthy, drunken sot you encountered on skid row 
was an alcoholic. . 

Alcoholism, according to the American Medical Association, is a 
disease—like cancer, like TB. And in terms of incidence, it ranks fourth. 


A heavy drinker need not be an alcoholic. The heavy drinker may be 
able to stop drinking. An alcoholic cannot. 


Oh, he may stop for a few days, even weeks, even months. But he'll 
start again. He has to. He needs alcohol as desperately as some diabetics 
need their insulin. Only many alcoholics don’t even know they’re sick, let 
alone that they can be helped. 


Progressive Stages to Alcoholism 
The National Council on Alcoholism lists these stages in becoming 4 
problem drinker. 


1. You drink socially, beer and other low-alcoholic drinks. There is 
no set pattern to your drinking. 


2. You get drunk with some regularity. You begin having blackouts— 
no, you don’t pass out. You just forget, you have a memory blank. 


3. You gulp your drinks instead of sipping them. And you sneak drinks. 
Liquor has become important in your life—and you don’t like to think 
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about it, or to talk about it. At this point, you can still stop drinking. But 
if you don’t . . . you will have passed the danger line. 


4. You drink more than you planned to; you become drunk when you 
planned not to; and you become extravagant with money because of your 
new-found confidence. 


What comes afterwards—the “eye-opener,” belligerence, self-excuses, 
benders, self-hatred and resentment of others, “the shakes,” hopelessness, 
and insanity or death—may take months... or even 10 to 20 years. 


The social drinker or teetotaler should bear in mind:_ 


@ That $20 million is spent by agencies every year to help families 
of problem drinkers; . 


@ That care of alcoholics in mental hospitals runs to $30 million; 
@ That prisons pay $25 million for their alcoholic inmates; 
@ That accidents caused by drinking cost $125 million a year; and 


@ That industrial wage losses due to absenteeism caused by alcohol- 
ism is estimated at $432 million a year. 


Estimates are that the total loss due to alcoholism is one billion dollars. 


The problem drinker himself loses an estimated 22 days of work every 
year because of alcoholism, and two days more than average because of 
iliness. He has twice as many accidents, according to studies made by 
Yale University, and he dies 12 years sooner than he would if he didn’t 
drink. 


Of course, no one can measure the effects of broken homes, misérable 
children, and unhappy friends and relatives in terms of statistics or dollars 
and cents. 


Medical as Well as Moral Problem 
Some 10 years ago, it was generally accepted that alcoholism was a 
moral issue. Today, with more understanding of alcoholism, more is be- 
ing done to helv alcoholics—medically, psychiatrically, institutionally, 
spiritually, and socially. 


What you might do is learn all you can about the-disease—so you can 
recognize a problem drinker, so you can counsel him, so you know where 
to guide him for help. 


Information—unbiased and unexaggerated—is available from the Na- 
tional Council on Alcoholism, 2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. This 
is a national, voluntary health organization, founded in 1944. It is not 
prohibitionist. Its concern is with the prevention of alcoholism, a disease. 


The N.C:A. combats alcoholism through public and professional educa- 
tion, community services, guidance to the alcoholic and his family, and 
research. Committees on Alcoholism, set up in communities throughout the 
country, maintain centers where information and guidance can be obtain- 
ed. The N.C.A. even supplies information and personal direction on how 
to go about getting up such a committee. 


Another organization that will give help is Alcoholics Anonymous, 
which has 4,500 units in the United States and Canada. More than 30 states 
and many, many individual communities provide information and therapy. 
Many business firms, working with N.C.A. are helping to establish alcohol- 
ism programs and are making use of available facilities. The Salvation 
Army, too, has had a successful record in helping alcoholics. 


An alcoholic can recover. He will never be able to drink again, but he 
can lead a normal, happy, and healthy life, without alcohol. 


You don’t help an alcoholic by nagging, scolding, lecturing, moralizing, 
or making empty threats. But getting an alcoholic to professional assist- 
ance can be an important step toward his recovery. 
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PAINTING FoR YOUR PLEASURE 


By HENRY GASSER 


As Americans in all walks of life gain more 
and more leisure time, amateur painting - gains 
millions of new enthusiasts. If you’ve yet to 
create your own first masterpiece, take ad- 
vantage of the landscape ideas and color schemes 
nature provides in summer. 


Rule one in heading for the great outdoors for 
art’s sake is to dress comfortably. Forget about 
the traditional beret ...a cap with a peak to 
protect your eyes from the sun would be more 
practical. 


Rule two—travel light. We'll talk about the 
basic essentials for your outdoor painting kit as 
we discuss various media for your efforts. 


What do you know about colors? To most 
amateurs, trees are all green, earth is brown, 
sky is blue. Sit on a rock for awhile... and 
just look around you. Soon new colors emerge. 


You'll find “green” trees actually blossoming 
with subtle blues, violets and browns. According 
to the light, earth’s dullness will show casts of 
pinkish violet or even a vivid orange! And the 
sky runs the gamut—from pearly gray to a heavy 
greenish brown. 


Don’t let this dawning recognition of color 
variations send you off to the art supply store 
to buy every shade on the shelves. In my class- 
es, lectures and demonstrations I always advise 
beginners to work with just two colors at first, 
increasing the number gradually as they pro- 
gress. Only in this way will you learn to ap- 
preciate the many different tones you can get by 
mixing colors ... and keep a better harmony in 
the finished painting. 


Start with a reputable brand of student color. 
Of the several good brands on the market, my 
own choice is the Grumbacher line. From time to 
time as you progress, replace your used-up stu- 
dent colors with those of professional quality. 


Now to.the pleasure that awaits you in the 
open air, ready with colors, brushes and easel. 


Observe the three basic rules for working out- 
doors. First, determine your horizon line... . 
make sure receding lines converge properly. 
Sketch general contours of the big shapes .. . 
no details yet .. . keep lines fairly angular. 


Shading is the second step. Determine your 
source of light and keep it consistent, indicating 
simple light and shade in large masses. 


Details next. Put in half tones, varying the 
depth of the shadows . . . remember even the 
blackest shadows contain reflected light from the 
sky. As you work, place your details and accents 
within these shaded areas . . . keeping the light 
spaces uncomplicated. Now you've painted in- 
terest and mystery into what might have been 
monotony. ° 


You're willing to give your all to art—the depth 
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BASIC RULES FOR PAINTING OUTDOORS— 
Sketched by artist Henry Gasser, who wrote this 
article. In Step | determine your horizon line and 
sketch the general contours of the big shapes, 
no details yet, In Step 2 indicate the large masses 
in simple light and shade, keep your source of 
light consistent. In Step 3 put in half-tones and 
render details varying the depth of shadows. 


How-to-do-it Tips 
By a Famous Artist 
Can Give You Lots 
Of Summer Enjoyment 
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of your imagination, the height of your talent? 
Hold on a minute. A cardinal rule for the out- 
door artist—SIMPLIFY! 


This isn’t a photographic medium. Your aim 
is to suggest masses of foliage, cloud-scuffed sky. 


Do large rocks appear in your study? Then 
you'll have to do more than indicate their sur- 
faces in light and shade. Record crevices, moss 
stain, craggy and slick areas. 


However, there is one photographic device 
invaluable to scenic artists ... the viewfinder. 
Often you might be confused by a profusion of 
hills, trees, farmhouses, waterfalls. Where to 
start and end your picture? 


You can’t move the pieces around to suit your- 
self ... as with bananas and oranges in a still 
life. So you cut a simple viewfinder .. . a rect- 
angular hole proportionate to the shape of your 
canvas ...in a piece of cardboard. Turning right 
and left, look through it until you’ve singled out 
a defined area that pleases you... then paint 
what you've seen. 


Paint it with what? Well, there’s a great 
variety of media to challenge the embryo artist. 
You might choose oils, water colors, tempera, 
pastels or casein. 


I find that with the versatile case a novice 
painter can learn to achieve the effec various 
styles, using only water to thin colors. <he tonal 
value doesn’t alter as wet casein dries ...so no 
time is lost trying to match shades. This medium 
has the added virtue of drying fast and be- 
coming water resistant in the process—which 
means you can block out errors with white, paint 
fresh color over the area, and cause no “bleed- 
ing” through the unaercoats! 


When painting with caseins, your kit should 
contain absorbent art paper. Grumbacher offers 
a wide variety, but for practice work you might 
use simple heavy brown wrapping paper or black 
photograph-album sheets. Make sure to wash 
your brushes before repacking them. On your re- 
turn home, wash them more thoroughly with 
soapy water. 


Using water colors? Paint on large sheets and 
with brushes as large as feasible. The fresh, 
transparent effect you want comes through at 
its most brilliant on pure white paper. Mount it 
on heavy cardboard to prevent curling. 


Most of my own best-known work has been 
done in water colors and oils. In my opinion, oil 
painting is an ideal medium for the beginner. A 
basic student oil kit containing Alizarin Crim- 
son, Cadmium Yellow Light, Grumbacher Red, 
French Ultramarine, Ivory Black, Light Red, 
Thalo Green, Yellow Ochre and Titanium White 
will enable you to mix almost every shade of 
color. Paint on stretched linen or cotton canvas 
for the drum-like quality that gives vigor to 
your brush strokes. 


At the art supply store where you select your 
media, brushes-and painting surfaces, you should 
feel free to ask questions and discuss your paint- 
ing problems. Easy-to-follow handbooks for be- 
ginners are available to help you get the most 
out of your summer pastime. 


And with just a little bit of imagination to® 
enrich those thours spent in the sunshine this 
season ... chances are you'll find yourself com- 
pletely absorbed in painting. Your new-found 
pleasure will follow you through the winter and 
grow ever more delightful through the years. 


NOTE: Mr. Gasser is the author of a num- 
ber of fine books-.on art, including: 
“Technique of Painting,” ‘How to Draw and 
Paint,” “Watercolor—How to Do It!” “Casein 
Painting: Methods and Demonstrations,” and 
“Oil Painting: Methods and Demonstrations.” 
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Spanish TraGedy 


By JANE GOODSELL 


I’ve read plenty of horrifying books, but for sheer stark tragedy, 
few can compare with a little volume titled “Spanish for the Tourist.” 

It is an instruction manual consisting of Spanish translation} of 
phrases the tourist is likely to need in Mexico. After reading it I’m 
ready to stay at home. That book raised more goose pimples per page 
than anything Edgar Allan Poe ever wrote. 

I was if such a state of anxiety over the plot complications that 
I skipped the Spanish translations completely. As a result, I didn’t 
increase my Spanish vocabulary by a single word, but I don’t think 
it matters. If I find myself in a mere fraction of the predicaments 
the author has prepared me for, I'll- have hysterics in my native 
tongue. 

The book opens pleasantly enough with a list of GENERAL USE- 
FUL PHRASES: “Good morning.” “A thousand thanks.” “Did you sleep 
well?” “Pardon my lateness.” 

But even here, sprinkled among the courtesies, are a few hints 
of the disasters soon to befall: “There is no hope.” “What is wrong?” 
“What is happening?” “I am afraid.” “Look out!” “Be careful!” “What 
a pity!” 

This is simply mood music, setting the tone for tragedy. The real 
crisis begins in the chapter titled TRAVEL. 

On the train: “There is no dining car.” “This seat is dirty.” “Can 
you give me another blanket?” “I am sorry, Madam, there are none 
left.” 

By airplane: “How is the weather?” “It is hailing.” 

By boat: “I am seasick. Call the doctor, the steward.” 

Luggage problems beset our tourist at every step of the way: 
“Where is the baggage checked?” “I cannot find my bags.” 

But these are minor irritations compared to the tragedy of a 
chapter headed AUTO TRAVEL: “I am on the wrong road.” “My car 
is broken down.” “Can you help me?” “Push me.” “Pull me.” “My 
car is stuck in the sand.” 

Hard on the heels of this scene comes a section titled FINES: 
“I am a stranger here.” “I don’t know the regulations.” “He ran into 
me.” “It was not my fault.” 
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—Record drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 


But these plaintive excuses are to no avail, and our harried 
tourist must wire home for extra funds: “I wish to send an urgent 
night letter.” “Can I send this wire collect?” “I am expecting money.” 
“Has anything come for me?” 

In the hotel, chaos follows frustration: “This room is too small, 
too noisy.” “I want a well-ventilated room.” “Have you anything bet- 
ter, cheaper?” “Can you hurry?” “Where is the toilet?” 

The scene in THE RESTAURANT chapter depicts our tourist in 
the extreme stages of disintegration: “Please serve me quickly.” “I 
am on a diet.” “This is too hot.” “This is not fresh.” “I cannot eat 
it.” “Let me have something else.” “I suffer from indigestion.” “There 
is a mistake in the bill.” “Where is the men’s room?” 


A relief from disaster is clearly indicated at this point, and it is 
provided in the chapter titled FLIRTING AND TERMS OF ENDEAR- 
MENT. A charming scene it is, too: “I like you.” “I love you very 
much.” “Tell me if you love me.” “I am dying for you.” “Don’t take 
So long to say yes.” “How adorable you are.” 

Imagine my shock when, at the end of the chapter—after the 
lovemaking—comes the question, “Are you married?” 

Maybe I'm old-fashioned, but I feel that this question should 
have been settled earlier, before things got so involved. 

The author took flight at this point, and left the question un- 
answered. But I can put two and two together, and I’m convinced 
that the answer was yes. Not only was that adorable girl married, 
but her husband was hiding in the bushes, cradling his brass knuckles. 

Proof of this theory lies in the chapter called THE HOSPITAL. 
“There has been an accident.” “Please call a doctor right away.” “It 
pains here.” “My head... foot ...arm... aches.” “My stomach {fs 
upset.” “Will I need an operation?” “Please dd not hurt me.” “I need 
boric solution. A cathartic. Cotton. Gauze. Ointment. A sedative. A 
laxative.” 

After this final poignant scene, the author inexplicably wound 
up her saga with a vocabulary list of weights and measures. To my 
way of thinking, a better finale would have been a phrase uttered in 
Chapter IX, THE DRUGSTORE: 

“T want a bottle of poison.” 

That’s my idea of a proper ending for the grand tragedy, “Spanish 
for the Tourist.” 








Comedy Corner BY. MRS. TILLER: 
SEE You NEXT 
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“Wouldn't it be easier just 
to go up and ask for him?” 
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BUT ITLL BESO NICE TO GET 
YOU'RE \ COMPANY AND HAVE A LITTLE 
CHAT EVERY WEEK! 
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prizes, prizes, prizes, prizes, prizes 
for best photos by members 


Almost everybody takes pictures these days and lots of us think our snapshots are good 
enough to win a prize. Well, if you’re an RWDSU member you have a chance to prove how good 
a photog you are—and win a cash prize too! 


This year’s RWDSU Record -Snapshot Contest is on now and will continue through the sum- 
mer. Only black-and-white photos are eligible. Winning photos will appear in each issue of 
. The Record starting July 2 and ending October 8, and will earn the talented photographer 
$5. The grand prize winner will see his photo appear in the October 22 issue of the Record, and 
will receive a check for $25. 


What makes a prize-winning photograph? Sometimes it’s the subject: an exciting sports 
event, a new baby in the family, a beautiful outdoor scene. Sometimes it’s the mood: a char- 
acter study of an elderly person, city lights shining on a misty evening. Sometimes it’s pure 
design: the arc of a bridge, a detailed close-up of a flower. A really outstanding photograph 
usually has all these elements plus a certain extra something which makes it catch your eye 
and remain in your memory. * 

So get busy leafing through the pictures you’ve taken recently and start snapping some 
new ones. Pick out your very best (up to five), write your name, address and local union on 
the back of each photo so that we can return them to you, and send them to: Photo Contest, 
RWDSU Record, 132 West. 43 Street, New York 36, N.Y. Send them in now! 


Here’s hoping ‘you'll be a winner! 








